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GLEANINGS 


CHINESE CONVERSATION 
Peter Simple 
in The Morning Post 
from Public Opinion (London) 


“T would learn,” said the young man 
to the Chinese sage, “the whole art of 
polite conversation.” 

“Listen, my son!” replied the sage, 
holding up a cautionary finger. 

“‘T am listening,” said the pupil after a 
long silence. “‘Be so gracious as to proceed 
with your instruction.” 

“There is nothing more to tell,” an- 
swered the smiling sage.”’ 


* * 


THE NATIONAL TEXTILE STRIKE 
A Joint Statement 


A joint statement on the national textile 
strike was issued September 6 by Rt. Rey. 
John A. Ryan, Director of the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Rev. James Myers, 
Industrial Secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America; and 
Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, Chairman of 
the Social Justice Commission of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis. 
These representatives of the three major 
religious faiths explained that their state- 
ment was not put forth as an official dec- 
laration of their organizations, since these 
bodies had not met since the textile emer- 
gency developed, but that the principles 
on which the present statement is based 
have been officially endorsed in previous 
utterances. 

“The principle of labor unionism has 
long been advocated by church bodies. 
It has been amply demonstrated in many 
industries as practicable, desirable and 
necessary. The textile industry, however, 
has never been generally organized. The 
history of industry points to the fact that 
labor cannot hope to maintain its standard 
against strongly organized aggregations of 
capital and employers unless labor is also 
organized in equally strong unions of its 
own. In the interest of social justice and 
democratic social progress, it is therefore 
to be hoped that the present effort on the 
part of labor in the textile industry will 
result in the thorough organization of the 
industry, and that the employers will not 
fail to grant recognition to organized 
labor in the spirit and intent of Section 7a 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and of Resolution No. 44, dealing with 
collective bargaining, passed by the last 
session of Congress. 

“The speeding up of workers through 
the stretch-out with consequent evils is a 
matter which can best be solved with 
justice only when labor in this industry is 
thoroughly organized and able to deal with 
their employers on equal terms. 


“Tt is our earnest opinion also that hun- 
ger should not be allowed to become the 
arbiter in industrial conflict. Relief should 
be given where manifestly needed. No is- 
sue can be said to be settled according to 
justice in which hunger has been the main 
compulsion in defeating labor, when the 
other party to the controversy has at 
least something to eat. We hope that our 
church organizations and public relief 
agencies will see that no one who is desti- 
tute goes uncared for. 

“We trust that the strikers will avoid 
violence as their leaders have urged, and 
that the employers will avoid inciting to 
violence through the use of armed deputies 
or unnecessary calling in of the militia.” 

ok * 


THE MUNITIONS INVESTIGATION 
from The Nation 

The Senate Munitions Committee head- 
ed by Senator Nye could hardly have 
chosen a more appropriate moment to 
launch its investigation of the armament 
industry. The hearings, which began in 
Washington on September 4, come at a 
time when the makers of war materials 
are enjoying the best business in years. 
They are far more active, if we can judge 
by the mounting totals of military ex- 
penditure throughout the world, than 
they ever were in the prosperous years be- 
fore the World War. In the spring of 
1914, when Philip Snowden startled the 
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House of Commons with his charg) 
against the British armament ring, tf] 
principal Great Powers were spendijj 
some two billion dollars annually on the 
armies and navies. Today they are spe 
ing from thirty to 300 percent more th# 
they did in 1914.... 
The basic question which confronts tl) 
Senate investigation comes closely hom} 
The War and Navy Departments, of courg)|f 
are the best customers of the Americé 
munitions industry. They are more thal 
customers; they are close associates an 
business allies. It is the established police 
of both the army and navy to “encourage 
the development of the private arms im} 
dustry in the United States. The thre 
American shipbuilding companies whid} 
employed William B. Shearer to attend thi 
Geneva disarmament conference in 192 ih 
enjoy the whole-hearted support of thi 
Navy Department and continue to get th 
lion’s share of the current naval-buildin 
contracts. They were awarded contractf} 
amounting to more than $100,000,000 om} 
thirteen of the twenty-one ships laid doy 
in private yards during the last twelvd 
months. Their bids, incidentally, ar 
said to have revealed evidence of colluij} 
sion. The du Pont Company is the chie¥ 
source of supply for the smokeless powde#) 
used by the army and navy, and as such a} 
close ally of the two departments. 
The War Department justifies its “‘en4] 
couragement”’ of the domestic armament 
makers on the ground that private indust 
must be equipped and ready to meet thei} 
needs of the nation in an emergency. This 
position might be tenable if the fantastie 


ii 
armies, amounting to 4,000,000 men, het! 
gives his case away. He reveals what is} 
undoubtedly true, that the War Depart-} 
ment is not preparing for the defence 
American soil but for participation 1 
another world war, whether in Europe 0 
Asia, fought with the same mass armie 
which produced the stalemate and usel 
slaughter in the last war. If the avera 
American wants to do anything about the } 
profiteers, he will have to scrap the na } 
tional-defence system which produce 
them and nurtures them... . 
Senator Nye has promised to see the 
fight through. His staff of investigators, 
under the able direction of Stephen 
Raushenbush, has had three months in 
which to examine the books and records of } 
the industry and the files of the govern- 
ment departments. He should be able t 
demonstrate the urgent need for an ef. 
fective system which would eliminate ex- 
cessive profits by taxation, control manu- 
facture and export, and establish govern- 
ment manufacture in the basic fields of 
shipbuilding, armor plate, ordnance, and 
airplanes. This would not eliminate all 
the abuses, but it would be a start in the 
right direction. 
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1 S Ab is now more than a year and a half since the 
Hi wi «6cries of distress of thousands of men and 
women—Jews, Catholics, Protestants—fleeing 
Mf from Nazi Germany, stirred the sympathy of 
vie world. After a few months, it became evident 
iat the grave social and economic problems brought 
kto being by the presence of these large groups of 
files in the countries bordering on Germany, could 
32 solved only on an international basis. Convinced 
. this necessity, the Assembly of the League of 
vations, at its meeting in October, 1933, provided for 
ne creation of the High Commission for German 
Hefugees. Following this action, twelve countries, 
iicluding the United States, designated official rep- 
issentatives to constitute the Governing Body of the 
@iigh Commission. In addition, an Advisory Council 
vas set up, representing more than twenty private 
#rganizations concerned with the plight of the refugees. 
at is in cooperation with the Governing Body and the 
ydvisory Council that my colleagues and I have for 
Yearly a year been doing our utmost to carry out the 
aandate of the League of Nations. 

In some quarters both in the United States and 
Ybroad there has been a fundamental misconception 
ds to the purpose of the High Commissioner’s office. 
it the first meeting of the Governing Body last De- 
‘ember, I pointed out that it was clearly undesirable 
that this office should undertake direct work of re- 
‘ief; that to attempt to do so would necessitate the 
yuilding up of a large staff, and involve considerable 
4verlapping with the private organizations already 
tngaged on this task, precisely the condition which we 
hould endeavor to lessen. It also seemed to me then, 
and experience has strengthened the conviction, that 
the High Commissioner should not attempt to be the 
medium through which the large funds essential for 
she work of relief and settlement would be collected 
and disbursed. 

At the very beginning, therefore, it was agreed 
shat the functions of the High Commissioner’s office 
should be three-fold: first and foremost, the conduct 
of negotiations with governments; second, the co- 
yrdination of the work of the private relief and emi- 

2ration organizations; and, third, my personal par- 
ticipation in the efforts being made by the larger of 
these organizations to secure funds. 

In our dealings with governments, we have con- 
centrated on a number of specific problems. One of 
the most difficult of these has been to secure adequate 
identity and travel papers for a large number of the 
refugees. Unless one has traveled abroad and is 
acquainted with the requirements of official identi- 


Te Plight of the Refugees from Germany 
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fication of persons crossing the frontier from one 
country into another, it is difficult to imagine the 
plight of the German exiles who lack essential official 
papers. Obviously, many of the refugees fled under 
circumstances which did not permit them to fulfill 
official requirements. Many of them have German 
passports which have expired or are about to expire 
and cannot be renewed, while others have no passports 
at all. Because of this lack, they have had no legal 
right to remain in the countries to which they have 
fled, and no legal right to enter another country which 
might offer asylum. 

At first it was suggested that there should be a 
new document for the German refugees on the lines 
of the Nansen Passport which was issued for the 
Russian and Armenian refugees. But a simpler solu- 
tion was found. At the meeting in January of the 
permanent committee of the Governing Body of the 
High Commission it was recommended that the states 
in which the refugees were resident should issue to 
applicants who were without a valid passport, whether 
German nationals or stateless persons, a ““Document 
of Identity and Travel’? which was adopted for per- 
sons without a national passport by a conference of 
the Communications Organization of the League 
of Nations in 1927. No international convention was 
required for the use of this document for the refugees, 
and it could therefore be brought into employment 
at once. The recommendations of the committee 
were circulated to the states represented on the 
Governing Body, which, at its meeting in May, gave 
general approval. The states principally concerned 
with the refugees have now given a general adhesion 
to the proposals; and their governments are prepared 
to issue to the refugees either the document recom- 
mended by the 1927 conference or a similar document 
of identity and travel in use in the country. It has 
not been possible to obtain an agreement in the 
countries as to uniform practice with regard to the 
period of the passport. In England, Poland, and 
Sweden the governments are prepared to issue a docu- 
ment good for one year. In some other countries the 
period is limited to six months, and in others again 
the period will vary according to the circumstances. 
The members of the Governing Body adopted a fur- 
ther recommendation that the document should be 
recognized for purposes of visa as if it were a national 
passport, and also that states should grant their visa 
to the refugees free of charge. 

One of the difficulties which was raised in several 
countries about the issue of a travel document to 
German refugees was that the government required 
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proof either that the efugee was no longer a German 
subject or that he was unable to obtain a document 
from the German authorities. The German govern- 
ment has now given instructions to its consular offices 
that, where they are unable for any reason to renew 
the passport of a German national, or grant a fresh 
document, they will give a written reply to the ap- 
plicant. They have also agreed that the German 
authorities will normally deliver information to refu- 
gees concerned with regard to their former sojourn in 
Germany. It should now be possible, therefore, for a 
refugee to establish to the satisfaction of the pass- 
port authorities in the country of refuge that he can- 
not obtain a travel document from his own state, and, 
when necessary, to establish his identity. 

This right to travel, although of primary im- 
portance, is only preliminary, however, to the solu- 
tion of the problems of the refugees. In many cases 
they have not the means for a long journey, nor the 
assurance that they will find work at the end of it. 
In most of the countries they are not even permitted 
to look for work. Hence, we have been endeavoring 
from the very beginning to induce the governments 
to relax their regulations in reference to the issuance 
of permits to work. In practice, the responses of the 
governments have been fairly satisfactory. More of 
the refugees are being allowed to work, but the bulk 
of them can hope to find new homes only beyond the 
countries to which they first fled. 

The work of facilitating the emigration of the 
refugees from Germany has been proceeding steadily 
for over a year. It is estimated that more than 
20,000 have now found permanent homes. Palestine 
is the principal country of settlement for the Jewish 
refugees, and, apart from some thousands who have 
made their way direct to that country from Germany, 
about 100 a month on an average are assisted to emi- 
grate from the European countries of refuge. During 
the first six months of 1934 the two principal Jewish 
emigration organizations, the Hicem and the Anglo- 
Hicem, transported to Palestine and to other countries 
overseas nearly 1,500 refugees, of whom about 600 
went to Palestine. They have also transported to 
countries in Europe for definite settlement another 
600. These organizations and others are looking for 
openings in commerce, industry, and agriculture in 
all countries of potential immigration. 

At a meeting of the Exports’ Committee on Emi- 
gration held in London in July, the whole position was 
surveyed in the light of the information obtained from 
the organizations as to the refugees who are ready and 
fit for emigration. It was found that a total of about 
4,500 were fitted for immediate emigration. This 
committee considered also reports on industrial, agri- 
cultural, and commercial openings in various countries 
which have been obtained from studies on the spot. 
It was agreed that these should be followed up by more 
detailed technical studies; and that further an attempt 
should be made to found, in countries of immigration, 
banks of commerce and industry or other financial 
institutions which would enable the specific projects 
to be realized. 

About one-fifth of the total number of refugees 
fit for emigration, or 900 persons, are non-Jews. The 
larger number of these are qualified for agricultural 


settlement; and it is proposed that steps should | 
taken to form groups which could be established || 
community settlements. But the success of tl 
program depends on funds being obtained. 

Of all classes affected by the National-Socialif’ 
revolution in Germany the academic group and tif 
professionals have suffered the most. More th q 
1,300 scholars were displaced, of whom 600 to 700 hajf 
emigrated or are likely to leave Germany within tll} 
next few months. In addition, between 5,200 ani 
5,500 professional people have had to emigrate bji} 
cause they have lost their positions in Germany ail} 
find themselves without any means of livelihoojf 
Some 7,000 students had to leave the universititff 
and other institutions of higher learning before com, 
pleting their studies. Of these, 1,500 to 1,600 hat 1 
sought refuge outside Germany. Thus, the toti#e 
number of people belonging to the academic and pr ia 
fessional groups who at present have to create a ne | q 
existence for themselves in foreign countries is month 
than 7,500. These figures were established at | 
meeting of the ‘Experts’ Committee for Academ# 
and Kindred Refugees from Germany” which als 
met in London in July. 

The outstanding result of that meeting was tip 
make clear that provided sufficient funds are forth 
coming most of the displaced scholars and most of th it 
students can be taken care of and permanent placedf 
found for them, while, given a coordination of effor} 
under the auspices of the High Commission, a gre 
number of the professional people may hope to creat I 
a new existence for themselves. It is expected thaj 
by July, 1935, 140 scholars will be absorbed by uni 
versities and similar institutions of learning, whild 
150 will have found places in research laboratories! 
attached to industries, hospitals, etc. It is reasonably 
certain that another 130 scholars can be maintained} 
after July, 1935, on grants, thanks to the work 0 


t 
ill 


such organizations as the Academic Assistance Counei 
in England and the American Emergency Committed 
for Displaced German Scholars, ete. Thus, 420 of 
the emigrated German scholars will, by July, 1935s 
have been enabled to continue their work. As to thd 
remaining scholars, the committee decided to make 
every effort to create further research scholarships and 
to elaborate group-research schemes. If financial 
support can be found for them from the public andj! 
from certain foundations, a considerable number of 
scholars can be provided for. : 

From time to time there have appeared in the# 
newspapers stories of gigantic colonization schemes 
for the refugees in parts of Africa or Asia or South 
America. None of these schemes is today anything} 
more than a paper program far removed from realiza- 
tion. Only in Palestine has it been found possible} 
to settle large numbers of the refugees. Elsewhere, 
until immigration restrictions are further relaxed, we 
must content ourselves with the placing of small] 
numbers of refugees in any one community. 

The success of all of these efforts depends no 
largely upon more generous attitudes on the part o 
the governments and more generous contribution 
from the public. How I wish I had the power t 
convey to you, who are secure in your home, a vivi 
sense of the desperate plight of the tens of thousand 
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§ refugees—destitute, homeless, uncertain of tomor- 
“|\w, often not being allowed to seek work, sometimes 
jst about from frontier to frontier. Surely these 
jameless victims of cruel circumstances now deserve 
gore, not less, sympathetic consideration from the 
(vernments and the public. Unless large numbers 
‘i men and women, especially in America and Great 
t-itain, Jews and Christians, give generously, the 


«| the atmosphere of crisis, will result in some 
sharp rethinking of fundamental theological 
i issues. Our theological ideas are confused, 
Nad this confusion centers in man and his adjustment 
) the universe. The essential problem is that of 
Yuman nature, individual and collective. 

In some respects, this is an epoch of reaction 
Wzainst romanticism. Men are endeavoring to think 
(rough the doctrines concerning human nature in 
on-romantic terms. This is difficult, for as children 
™ our time we cannot avoid much unconscious ro- 
Manticism in our analysis. The history of romantic 
Mhought is roughly divided into two categories, the 
test, the glorification of the natural affections, and the 
cond, the sublimation of man as divine. Rousseau 
gegan the first movement (and was indirectly the 
iither of the second) in reaction to the formalism that 
Was stifling life about him. His escape was a return 
¥> what he considered to be the pristine simplicity of 
qhan’s natural affections. This whole movement has 
lustly called forth severe criticism, and the efforts of 
men like Irving Babbitt have deflated the illusions 
ind egoisms upon which it was concocted. Yet Rous- 
2au did real service in impressing upon men the im- 
Hortance of emotion and feeling as dynamic elements 
tn human nature. 

| The second tendency, the sublimation of man as 
livine, has been far more pernicious. For it was subtle 
fn developing its heresy (as T.S. Eliot defines heresy), 
4 seizing “upon a truth and pushing it to the point 
it which it becomes a falsehood.” Both humanist 
ind theist were apt to overstress the potentialities in 
| an, the possibilities of good in his nature, and his 
ibility to cope unaided with his own and cosmic prob- 
ems. Men became enamored of themselves as men, 
ind the resulting expansiveness gently appropriated 
not only the arts and sciences, but the philosophies 
und theologies as well. In the more blunted battle for 
»conomic power, the same roseate apocalyptic was 
used as a defence for the status quo. 

Tn the current disillusion, men are scrutinizing 
auman nature with more cynical eyes. There is at- 
empt at new evaluation and synthesis, arising from a 
ceener awareness of the powers of darkness. Unlike 
‘he Rousseauian rhapsody about the primitive and 
ynconscious elements in man, modern psychology is 
‘evealing a chaotic, confused, and altogether dark 
yicture of the substratum of unconsciousness that 
inderlies the more civilized and sophisticated unity 
ve know as conscious life. In those cases where this 
substratum has crept into the light of day for ob- 


irc) ERHAPS the mood of modern disillusion, and 
2) 
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work of relief and settlement cannot go on. Fewer 
Christians than Jews are directly involved in this 
tragedy; but the principles at stake—racial and re- 
ligious toleration, freedom of conscience, simple 
Justice, care of the defenceless—are universal in their 
appeal. Those of us who believe in them have an 
opportunity to vindicate that faith by aiding the 
German refugees. 
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servance and analysis, our sympathy is evoked by the 
sheer terror and awfulness of its operation. Our 
asylums are testimonies as to the character of life 
that forms the substratum of our human nature. On 
the other hand, men are also cognizant of their sep- 
arateness from the natural. Without romantic over- 
emphasis, they cannot help but recognize that there 
are areas of human life that are not explained on the 
naturalistic level, and that some of life’s manhood is 
drawn from above. The lines converging in human 
nature are being drawn more sharply, and the classical 
paradox of the dualism in man is again coming into 
its own. 

The restatement of the problem, then, is tending 
toward more classical lines with the avoidance of the 
extremes of naturalism or transcendent atheism. 
We are fortunate in having as guide the classical 
Catholic theology. In the doctrines concerning man’s 
fall and redemption, this theology made complete 
compromise with the powers of darkness, but pre- 
served in man an element of divinity, a remnant of an 
original state of innocence, to permit the acceptance 
of grace. It was in the redemption, however, that the 
issue was dramatized. Theologians struggled for cen- 
turies over problems inherent in the nature of Jesus. 
As individuals and Unitarians, we would do well to 
study the Christological controversies, the doctrinal 
affirmations of the Councils, especially Chalcedon and 
Constantinople, and the formulations of the theolo- 
gians, especially Aquinas. The weight of the centuries 
would assist in interpreting the problem to our mod- 
ern needs. 

However, the classical position and its individ- 
ualistic expression does not offer real specific help on 
the most pressing issue, the social. Much of the 
confusion is found in the difficulty of harmonizing a 
religious consciousness with a social ethic. Men like 
Reinhold Niebuhr are calling our attention to the in- 
trinsically selfish nature of the social class, and the 
impossibility of a realistic attack on social injustice 
with an individualistic ideology. Niebuhr raises the 
question whether we should frankly recognize a doc- 
trine of original sin in collective human nature, and 
engage in a politic of social coercion in creating an en- 
vironment in which individual morality has a chance 
to flower. May a coercive politic precede an in- 
dividual morality, while the latter mitigates the opera- 
tion of the politic by minimizing resentment? At any 
rate, questions like these must be considered, and to 
ask them testifies as to the realism with which the 
modern mind is approaching the whole problem of 
human nature. 
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Significance of Recent 


I 
m= these lines are being written several American 
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scholars are on their way to Palestine to 
excavate at ancient Bethel, the ‘‘House of 
God” where Jacob had his dream and set 
up his pillar, where Amos thundered against the 
iniquities of Jeroboam II and his nobles, and where 
the people of the northern kingdom observed the festi- 
vals, as the people of Judah did at Jerusalem. At 
many other sites in the Holy Land archeologists have 
been digging in recent years, and the results of their 
patient work are becoming more and more important 
for the study of the Bible. 

Before attempting to see in what ways they are 
important, however, we must divest ourselves of an 
unfortunate misconception which has been all too 
prevalent, due to unreasonable expectations and mis- 
leading publicity. In popular articles and addresses it 
has frequently been said that archeological research is 
confirming all the details of biblical history. To those 
who have been disquieted by the apparent inroads of 
“modernism”? upon the faith, archeology has been 
offered as a defence. Now in the interest of truth it 
should be frankly and plainly recognized that as a 
matter of fact very little has been found which is of 
any help in verifying the accounts of the Hebrew and 
early Christian historians. A little reflection on the 
evidence which may reasonably be expected from 
excavation will show that the kind of confirmation 
which is often claimed would in the nature of the case 
be almost impossible. 

An illustration will show why this is so. At 
Tell en-Nasbeh, a few miles north of Jerusalem, 
Professor Bade of the Pacific School of Religion found 
in 1932 a beautiful seal inscribed “‘(Belonging) to Jaaz- 
aniah, Servant of the King.’ The place in which it 
was found, the other objects found with it, and the 
style of writing, all indicated that it was made at 
a time not far from the fall of Jerusalem and the be- 
ginning of the Babylonian Exile in the sixth century 
before Christ. What did this prove? The name, 
Jaazaniah, occurs in the Old Testament. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, when 
Gedaliah was left as governor of the land and made 
his headquarters at Mizpah, a man named Jaazaniah 
was among the “‘captains of the forces’’ who came to 
Mizpah and joined themselves to Gedaliah. Now 
Professor Bade, with many other scholars, believes 
that Tell en-Nasbeh, where the seal was found, is the 
site of Mizpah. This seal seemed to be a striking 
confirmation of the whole story, and in particular of 
the identification of the site as Mizpah. In sober 
truth, however, it is nothing of the sort. The Jaaza- 
niah of this incident is not the only man of that name 
in the Cld Testament. Jeremiah 35 mentions one, 
another is mentioned in Ezekiel 8:11, and still 
another in Ezekiel 11:1. All of these lived at the 
same time, apparently, and if there were four men 
bearing the name then, there may have been many 


others. The title, “Servant of the King,’”’ howev@) 
strengthens the probability that the owner of the Tq 
en-Nasbeh seal was the man named with the “captaipjf 
of the forces.’ But, granting this, it still does n4j 
follow that the place where the seal was found w. 
Mizpah. The men in whose company Jaazaniah aj 
pears came to Mizpah to join Gedaliah; they mubip 
have come from other places, and. therefore did nq 
live at Mizpah. Unless Jaazaniah lost his seal durinij 
the brief time when he was with Gedaliah at Mizpak 
or unless we are to suppose that he later settled dow 
at Mizpah and was buried there, the finding of hf 
seal at Tell en-Nasbeh would seem to prove thal 
the place may have been almost anything excep 
Mizpah. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show what 
delicate and complicated matter the interpretatio 
of a bit of archeological evidence may be. There arti. 
several similar examples which belong to the class of ’ 
inscribed objects, where we have the names of int, 
dividuals known to us in the Bible. But in the vas | 
majority of cases we have no such direct contact with} 
any particular individual. Generally we can onl} 
infer from such indications as date and location thaj 
the discoveries have anything to do with specific per}) 
sons or events. 

It would be a great mistake to conclude fron} 
such examples as these that excavation has throwy 
no light at all upon the history of Bible times. My 
point here is simply that what we have gained is not 
the confirmation of details in the history, and that}} 
with the kind of evidence which archeology afford 
it is unreasonable to expect that kind of confirma4 
tion. 
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Some kinds of historical problems can be and 
have been solved by excavation. The fact that 
David’s city was located on the southeastern hill andi 
not on the southwestern hill, which is traditionally} 
known as Zion, was not a matter of agreement among} 
historians before the recent excavations, but it is nowk 
accepted without dispute. The periods during which 
a place has been occupied and the periods during 
which it was abandoned can now be determined with} 
a high degree of accuracy, thanks chiefly to the study 
of the types of pottery used in each period of 
history. 

Yet even in such matters it sometimes seems that} 
more problems are raised than are solved by arche-} 
ology. One of the most puzzling questions in Old 
Testament history has been the date of the Exodus 
and the Conquest. When the excavation of Jericho 
was undertaken some years ago, it was hoped that this 
question might be answered. To some extent the hope 
has been realized: it has been quite definitely deter- 
mined that Jericho was destroyed at about 1400 B. Cal 
two centuries before the date commonly given for 
the Exodus. So far so good, but the problem is not 
so simple as may appear. After the capture of J ericho, 
we are told, Joshua and the Israelites went up and took 


Wi also. But a partial excavation of Ai during the 
jast year indicates that this site, the identity of which 
jeems hardly open to question, had not been inhabited 
jor several centuries before the destruction of 
jericho. 

nfl How to explain and connect this with the account 


jiany years’ research to solve, though new light may 
vome at any moment to clear up the mystery. In all 
uch cases the historian must do what a true scientist 
oes in any field: accept the facts as such, not trying 
-0 get around them or to wrench them out of their 
jiatural significance, but keeping an open mind for 
yew facts and avoiding premature conclusions from 
Jpartial evidence. We have no right to say that ar- 
#heology is confirming every detail of biblical history. 
/n very few instances can we definitely connect the 
‘Bliscoveries with details of the narrative. 

; What we can say is that on the whole the record 
‘WS quite compatible with the results of excavation. 
§Che ancient walls of Jerusalem afford a case in point. 
@While it is impossible to prove a connection between 
the events of recorded history and the particular in- 
Wtances of destruction and repair disclosed by the 
xcavations, there are many more or less probable 
Moints of contact, and there is nothing in the dis- 
yoveries which is incompatible with the records. 
§5uch general compatibility, of course, is in itself con- 
hirmation of a kind; it strengthens our confidence in 
&he general reliability of our literary sources, even 
j@hough it does not verify details in the narratives. 
i{t is quite true that the excavators in Palestine have 
sound their faith in the essential accuracy of the an- 
feient writings increased by the results of their labors, 
jand more than one of them can be definitely quoted 
to that effect. 

It is true also that in some points, not matters of 
tdetailed history but of general presupposition, the 
skepticism expressed by critics has proved unjustified. 
‘To give only one example, it was common not long 
fago to say that none of the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment could be as old as the time of Moses, because 
the Hebrews could not have known how to write at 
that early period. This, we now know definitely, is 
mot true. Not only the Egyptian and Babylonian 
‘systems of writing, but also a form of the West Semitic 
Jalphabet, were in use long before the days of Moses, 
and at about the time in which he must have lived 
there were several alphabets in use in the countries 
adjacent to Palestine. A specimen of one of them was 
found last year by Professor Elihu Grant in Palestine 
itself, at Beth-Shemesh. 

The chizf contribution of archeology to the study 
of the Bible, however, is not confirmation but illus- 
tration. If we cannot often connect the discoveries 
with particular persons and events, we can date them 
by historical periods. We cannot say, as was actually 
stated not long ago in a metropolitan newspaper, that 
the house of Delilah has been found, but we can say 
that we know the kind of house in which the Philis- 
tines lived in the time of Samson and Delilah. Ex- 
cavation discloses the houses, temples, and fortifica- 
tions, the tools and weapons, the pots and jars and 
other utensils of daily life, which were actually used in 
each period of history. 
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Occasionally particular passages in the Bible are 
illuminated by these finds. At Samaria two years ago 
a collection of little ivory panels was uncovered, and 
more of them were found last year. They are, roughly, 
about the size of a lady’s calling card. Various de- 
signs and figures, including deities or human figures 
and animals, are exquisitely carved on them, some in 
relief and some in open work. Many of them are also 
inlaid with a paste in bright colors. Remains of 
charred wood on the backs of some of them indicate 
that they were used to decorate walls or articles of 
furniture, and they resemble some tablets found else- 
where which were shown by an inscription to have be- 
longed to a bed. The Samaria ivories were discovered 
in a building which the excavators with good reason 
believe to have been the palace of King Ahab. Now 
the Bible, speaking of the reign of Ahab, refers to 
“the ivory house which he built” (1 Kings 22 : 39), 
and the forty-fifth Psalm, which may have been com- 
posed for the wedding of Ahab and Jezebel, mentions 
“Svory palaces.’”’ About a century later the prophet 
Amos denounces the transgressions of Israel and pre- 
dicts the doom of the “houses of ivory’’ (8:15) and 
the punishment of the luxury-loving nobles “that lie 
upon beds of ivory” (6:4). As the director of the 
excavations at Samaria, J. W. Crowfoot, has pointed 
out, all these passages probably refer to the practice 
of inlaying walls and furniture with such ivory carv- 
ings as the tablets found at Samaria, and it is not at 
all unlikely that these very tablets are from the ivory 
palace of Ahab, and explain why it was so called. 
Some of these tablets, readers may be interested to 
know, are now in the Semitic Museum of Harvard 
University. 

Such illustrations of specific verses turn up every 
now and then, but they are relatively rare. More 
often what is illustrated is not so much a particular 
passage or even a particular book of the Bible, but 
rather the life out of which the books arose and to 
which they were addressed. Just as English literature 
becomes much more interesting and significant to us 
when we visit England, so archeology reveals to us the | 
cultural and social background of the people to whom 
the prophets spoke, and for whose worship the Psalms 
were originally composed. The same little ivory 
panels, for example, which illustrate several verses in 
the Bible, are even more important for the light they 
shed upon the cultural attainments and relations of 
the kingdom of Israel in the ninth century before 
Christ. They reveal a high degree of artistic develop- 
ment, though doubtless such beautiful things were 
not found in the houses of the common people. They 
show also affinities both with the art of Egypt and 
with that of northern Syria. All this is highly im- 
portant for our understanding of the conditions re- 
flected in the writings of the prophets and their fol- 
lowers; it is also what we might expect at the capital 
of a king whose queen was a princess of Tyre. To 
one who has seen such things and realized that they 
are authentic, immediate, contemporary witnesses, 
the Old Testament takes on a world of new meaning 
and an overpowering impression of reality. 


(This article will be concluded in The Christian 
Register of September 27.) 
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HITLER VERSUS THE ABSOLUTE 


CCORDING to a recent dispatch from Ger- 
many, Hitler has assured the German people 
that National Socialism will last for the next 

thousand years. There are those who are undoubt- 
edly skeptical of such prescience of man. However, 
skepticism of the prophecy of Hitler may be based 
not on the contingency of events, but rather on mean- 
ing. Kor such a skeptic the Nazis’s most formidable 
opponent is the Absolute itself. 

The German movement is characterized by the 
two phrases, National Socialism and German Chris- 
tianity. The one refers to a “social absolute,” if such 
a term may be used; the other has reference to the 
Absolute, a religious conception. It is the compound 
of the two that constitutes the supreme object of de- 
votion for the Nazis. Now religion has been called ‘‘a 
totality act.” On that definition Naziism can legiti- 
mately be called a religion. It incites the emotions 
and demands the absolute allegiance and loyalty of 
the individual. But there are ‘‘true’’ and “‘false’’ re- 
ligions. And presumably a “true” religion demands 
that the object for which the individual is asked to 
give a total commitment of the will shall be nothing 
less than the Absolute God. Anything else can only 
be relative and changing, and hence to that degree 
“false.” A “relative absolute’ belongs to the order 
of time, not eternity. 

The opposition in Germany is composed of a 
variety of groups with diverse points of view. And 
while they do not wrap up their criticism in such polite, 
abstract language, nevertheless is not the essence of 
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their objections that Hitler and h‘s followers hay} 
missed the real Absolute? In reality the oppositigy : 
is saying to the German autocrats: “Your nationalisa§ 
prevents socialism. National Socialism is not onl} 
contradictory in meaning but impossible in practic’ 
Further, a German Christian isa mythological creaturd| \ 
It has the kind of being as that of a round square qj 
a rope of sand. True religion can be limited neithd ’ 


by geography or physiology. Your values of ‘Voll 
und Blut? are factitious when set up as absolute.» 
It is the qualifying adjectives that the various group! 
demand should be dropped. 
Are the anti-Nazis in Germany correct in theif 
criticism? There are those who believe they are. 
so, then ultimately nothing can save the new Germany) 
from defeat. It is doomed to destruction by its owml# 
inherent contradictions. Force may be the means oj 
introducing a “true” idea, but force cannot for longi 
maintain a ‘false’ one. And one is inclined to fee 
that the Absolute will not require a thousand yearg} 
in order to show the Nazis the error of their ways. 
Oliver Martin. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE MINISTRY 


HE temper of the times is prone to cast aside basiq} | 
ali principles and methods when, as a matter off 
fact, our difficulties have arisen, not because 
the principles and methods are false, but because wef 
have not fully understood them or have failed in our} 
fidelity to them. At the opening of the academic year} 
of 1902 at Harvard University, President Charles 
W. Eliot gave the address of welcome to the students}! 
of the Divinity School. In his clear-cut, decisive} 
manner he closed the address with these words: “‘Gen-# 
tlemen, I welcome you to the most venturesome pro-}} 
fession of the twentieth century.’”’ How deep wast 
his penetration? Did he foresee the difficult impasse} 
to which the conflicting principles of the nineteenth 
century were carrying the forces of organized re-}J 
ligions? Not alone in the fields of industry and poli- }} 
tics, but quite as much in the fields of religious thought }} 
and practice, are the conflicting forces of the nine- 
teenth century pressing upon us. | 
Those who are engaged in the work of “‘the most |} 
venturesome profession of the nineteenth century” | 
are profoundly concerned with the question of the | 
survival values of the whole intellectual, ethical, and } 
institutional apparatus of religion. Not infrequently | 
we are told that religion itself and all its works are | 
but remnants of an age already dead but not cremated. | 
Thus again, as ever, we come back to the point from | 
which Channing took his departure: “We must start | 
in religion from our own souls. In these is the foun- 
tain of all divine truth. . . . The only God whom our 
thoughts can rest on, and our hearts cling to, and our 
consciences can recognize, is the God whose image 
dwells in our own souls.”” From this basic assumption 
grew Channing’s “reverence for liberty,” ‘which 
alone fits a man for intercourse with his fellow-crea- . 
tures.” With not too great an understanding of what 
“liberty”? meant to those early advocates of freedom — 
as the basis of religious fellowship, our leaders have 
blazed a trail through the past hundred years; and, 
perchance, we may find that many whom we regard as 
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if the past, may have left the marks” of their trail in 
ye region through which we have yet to travel. 

1 This leads to a general observation concern- 
jig the Ministers’ Institute. The committee in- 
jited a group of men which for a number of years has 
fleen studying together, for the purpose of measuring, 
t fting, rejecting and revising what seemed to them 
jpme of the important aspects of contemporary re- 
Wegious life. To the Institute these men brought 
jpme of the results of their labors. This method of 
t ork, cooperating one with another, commends itself 
v2 the writer as one that might become much more 
fommon among us. Indeed, it is to stimulate just 
t ach activities that all our conferences exist. In these 
6 mes of storm and stress we can be of great value one 
@ another. The more we do that, the more shall we 
i ilfill the larger content that Channing put into his 
Goncept of liberty; and the closer we cling to that basic 
it inciple the greater will be our contribution to the 
M@gnificant religious thought and practice of our time. 


Harl C. Dams. 
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THE TRUE AMERICAN DREAM 


fT is long since the Americans entered the winter 
months with such a lack of confidence in them- 
) selves and in their country, and with such a 
Meling of the hopelessness of the prevailing conditions 
Ns now prevail. The people as a whole, and those of 
wiew England in particular, have lost their trusting 
Beliance upon their economic and political traditions. 
ait is not long since the ‘‘American dream” of James 
i'ruslow Adams was as much a part of the fabric of 
American civilization as were the gold standard and 
Whe tradition of the constitution. Now this famous 
“ream is seen to have been no more than a by-product 
if prosperity. It is no longer certain that every am- 
jitious citizen of this country shall grow in prosperity, 
hor that the nation shall provide unlimited oppor- 
funities for its citizens. It is now obvious that the 
\merican dream was too shallow to hold all the facts 
ind all the traditions of a numerous people. It also 
Hlinded the eyes to the truer American dream, which 
lvent much deeper than the other. The real dream 
tvas and is the faith, not in the possibility of a material 
prosperity, magically provided by the resources of a 
lich continent, but in the ability of the common sense 
of a democratic people and of the power of mutual 
tympathy to attain as stable a condition of happiness 
is continuous change allows. 
The Christian Church from the beginning has 
»een the inspiration of this humanistic faith. It has 
hever been overcome with the despair of the human 
hnterprise that is rampant in the secular world today. 
‘ts firmest faith has always been in the supremacy of 
the practical reason, at the same time human and 
ivine. There is no other institution in present so- 
siety which maintains this unwavering conviction 
hgainst the dominant pessimism. If the American 
jeople still retain any love of the democratic ideal, 
they will give their full allegiance to the Church, which 
aas preserved, through times darker than those of the 
oresent, an unwavering confidence in democratic 


principles. 


— 


Miles Hanson, Jr. 


THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERTY? 

HE opposition to President Roosevelt’s program 
looking toward the reform of our economic 
order, as well as toward recovery, is now taking 

concrete and organized form under the slogan: ‘‘The 
Challenge to Liberty.” Unlike most slogans it is more 
than a catch phrase, it isan idea. That it was coined 
by the titular leader of the Republican Party is sig- 
nificant, for it has now become clear that the political 
campaigns of 1934, and quite probably 1936, will be 
waged along the line that liberty for the individual 
is worth more than economic security for the masses. 

Mr. Hoover’s definition of liberty as a thing of 
the spirit is an admirable definition, but his immediate 
insistence that freedom of the spirit is bound up with 
economic rights, is not only contradictory, but his- 
torically false, and his protestation that his philos- 
ophy is a philosophy of liberalism, appears to us as a 
downright perversion of the truth. 

Jesus and his followers of the first century were 
incontestably liberated men and women, that is, 
they were true liberals, but no one who knows any- 
thing about their lives can contend that their spiritual 
liberty was dependent upon their economic liberty. 
In point of fact, they had no economic standing in 
our sense of the word. Many were in truth beggars, 
and where an economic order was attempted it smacked 
suspiciously of communism. That the collectivistic 
aspects of Christianity did not survive except in 
isolated sects, is due, of course, to the capitulation of 
Christianity to the designs of Constantine. Chris- 
tianity sold its birthright for the pottage of world 
recognition. We may be thankful that it did survive, 
even under those conditions, but we need not be proud 
of it; and now that the world is turning in the direction 
of collectivism, we should, as Christians, recognize 
that the principles of Jesus are beginning to find 
vindication, and we should support every endeavor 
to bring about a more Christian social order. 

There is no challenge to liberty in changing an 
economic order. The things of the spirit are above 
economics. The challenge that should concern us is 
the challenge to humanity, the facing of the question: 
Are we big enough, Christian enough, to give up 
what we have considered our rights, for the sake of 
the larger welfare? 

This is not to say that the Roosevelt revolution 
will usher in the kingdom of heaven. Any keen ob- 
server of the President’s policies can point to at least 
a score of weaknesses and deficiencies, and some 
tragic mistakes, but under him at least we are evolv- 
ing. We are moving, and moving in the right direc- 
tion. In accelerating that motion, in correcting the 
mistakes, in keeping our private interests in the back- 
ground of our minds, and the interests of others in 
the foreground, therein lies the challenge to humanity. 

Our economic liberties are in the keeping of the 
masses and not the classes, for our rights are ours by 
the consent of the governed, but our spiritual liberties, 
which after all, are the consequential liberties, are in 
our own keeping. We can throttle them, or release 
them, without dependence upon “principalities and 
powers,”’ as religious men and women have demon- 
strated from time immemorial. 

Richard M. Steiner. 
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RELIGION, VITAL AND FRESH 


An Outline of Religion. By H. R. 
Appleton. New York: H.C. Kinsey and 
Company. 704 pp. $5.00. 


The Outline of Religion is an excellent 
volume for two groups of persons: for 
men and women interested in a well- 
organized survey of man’s religious quest 
throughout history, told in a popular nar- 
rative fashion, and for young people eager 
to acquaint themselves for the first time 
with religious folklore and belief of the 
great peoples of the earth. The first group 
probably consists of those persons who not 
many years ago read Will Durant’s “Story 
of Philosophy” and H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Outline 
of History.”’ Here, as in those volumes, 
they will find a vast amount of informa- 
tion printed in large type and broken con- 
veniently with effective illustrations. It 
is the reviewer’s sour judgment that as in 
these earlier surveys of culture few who 
enter the early chapters as matriculated 
freshmen will emerge from the final chap- 
ter, “The Coming Kingdom,” as seniors in 
graduation line. It is rather a book they 
will nibble at with irregularity, a book 
which will tempt them to think that they 
know more than they really do about the 
religions of mankind or the checkered his- 
tory of Christianity. 

The second group, the young people, will 
probably make more of this splendid piece 
of religious journalism. They will take it 
for what it really is—a readable encyclo- 
pedia of religion. They will use it as a 
book of reference to be employed in finding 
the meaning of such cryptic words as 
Elesinian mystery, Osiris, Fenris, or Sita. 
Parents shrewdly sensitive to the religious 
needs of their children will wisely have a 
copy in the family bookcase between the 
Bible and the Concordance. 

One may praise this book without ex- 
aggeration. The narrative is particularly 
readable. It has vigor and freshness. 
Many of the edited stories about Joseph, 
David, Elijah, and Isaiah are far more at- 
tractively presented than the same ma- 
terial so clumsily hidden in six-point type 
in the narrow columns of the Bible itself. 
Mr. Appleton has made possible a more 
readable form for certain classic passages 
in the religious literature of the Jewish and 
Christian peoples. It is a legacy of no 
little value which he rescues from the for- 
bidding sections of Kings, Chronicles and 
the Prophets. 

The treatment of the Gospel story is 
simple and telling. The author’s editorial 
judgment deserves high tribute. His use 
of modern poetry by Milton, Dryden and 
Blake to supplement pertinently the epic 
sections of the Christian legend is long 
awaited and gratefully saluted by the 
alert reader. 


It may be unfair to select particular 
portions of the book for comment, for 
there is a unity in this encyclopedic vol- 
ume. Yet one cannot but praise the chap- 
ter, “Kings, Queens and Saints.” It is an 
introduction to a few of the great heroes of 
the Christian saga presented with absorb- 
ing interest to a teen-age child. St. Boni- 
face, St. Martin, and St. David of Wales 
become friends and challenging protago- 
nists of their daring faith, ageless in their 
spiritual maturity and charm. 

The most satisfactory chapters to the 
reviewer were those dealing with “The 
Wisdom of Men” in which Mr. Appleton 
succeeded far better than most popularizers 
in presenting to his audience the philo- 
sophie Titans: Confucius, Buddha, Soc- 
rates, and Aristotle. He presents a set- 
ting for each man, a representative portion 
of his writings and a well-weighed inter- 
pretation of his contribution to the spiritual 
wealth of the ages. Unlike so many who 
trample the ground in comparative re- 
ligion, the author eschews mere epithet and 
attempts the far more difficult task of 
stating the man’s ideas with brevity and 
force. This calls for cheering from the re- 
viewing stand, at least from this reviewer’s 
platform. 

The final chapters interpreting the con- 
temporary scene are the least satisfactory, 
as might be expected. There is much one 
feels called upon to challenge as the creeds 
and faiths are simplified for swift digestion 
by the hurried reader. In religion over- 
simplification sometimes means inversion 
of the truth. But these pages can be 
skipped. The book has great value if it 
is treated as a popular introduction to 
comparative religion, a spur to deeper 
curiosity, a glimpse into the pools where 
man’s beliefs reflect eternity above him. 

The wise church-school superintendent 
will place a copy of this book on the 
church-school reference shelf, and will see 
to it that children are sent to its index 
when a new and baffling word halts the 
mental traffic in the classroom. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


THE QUAKER POET 


Religious Poems of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. By Augustus T. Murray. 
Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Store. 142 pp. 
$1.00. 


In this small volume by the professor 
emeritus of classical literature at Stanford 
University are contained some forty 
poems of the Quaker poet, and an inter- 
pretive essay on his religious faith. The 
interpretation is written with a degree of 
insight which might be expected of one 
who was not only educated under Quaker 
auspices, and both of whose parents were 
ministers in the Society of Friends, but 


who has also for many years been a cl} 
student of the poet’s thought. Generow}j 
documented with quotations from Wil 
tier’s poetry and prose writings, the esi 4 
fills a need for those who would acquai 


poet. Those who desire the poems | 
lected, will find them here in a compiiif 
and convenient form. 
J. Harry Hooper 

* * 
AN ANTHOLOGY BY BULLET 


The English Galaxy cf Short 
Poems. Chosen and edited by Geri 
Bullett. New York: The Macmillan Cal 
pany. 496 pp. $2.00. 

An anthology by Gerald Bullett may 
expected to have a flavor of itsown. T 
present selection is distinctly unus 
Bullett has wandered into the less travelliff 
byways of English poetry, and collect 
the shorter poems of many lesser re} 
poets, whose love-songs are in perf 
harmony with those of greater geni 
More than half the poems are pre- 
tonian. Yeats and Housman are tif 
only living poets here represented. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
eee Y 
OPTIMISTIC SERMCNS 


Secrets of Effective Living. By Jami} 
Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Macmillaiy 
Company. 172 pp. $1.00. 


Here is a book of practical helpfulne# 
to the person who feels keenly the tensiq| 
and responsibilities of life today. Jam 1 
Gordon Gilkey has a rare gift of unde# 
standing and illuminating the averag 
man’s problems. In this little volume I 
treats directly such pertinent individud}} 
problems as ‘“‘Learning to Live witho 
Worry,” ‘“‘Making the Most of Ordinaij} 
Abilities,” “Meeting and Solving New Prol 1 
lems,” ‘‘Relieving Inward Tension,”’ ‘“U | 

| 


| 


lizing One’s Reserve Powers.”’ It is writtedl! 
entirely in the spirit of liberal religio i 
and is a truly helpful instrument for mee i 
ing and for dealing successfully with thi} 
‘problems of effective living. 


Robert H. Schacht, Jr. | 


Let’s Build a New World. By Burri 
Jenkins. New York: Harper and Brother. 
$1.00. 


A vein, rich in social feeling and expres 
sion, flows through this nineteenth boo 
in Harpers’ Monthly Pulpit. Burnif 
Jenkins, minister of the Communit 
Church in Kansas City, Mo., is a force ij 
the Middle West and writes forcefull; 
“Inheritance has been vastly overdone 
.... We have saddled our sires and 
grandsires with too many of our defect 
and shortcomings. . . . We can carve ou 
way, through the stubborn stone of inj 
heritance .. . . to a life of beauty and 
charm.” Traces of the cliche, of com 
promises for popular appeal, and 0 
benevolent optimism cloud only mome 
tarily the worth of this newsy volume. — 

Charles A. Engvall. 
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Fad HE eleventh Congress of Religious Liberals 
to} has been held at Copenhagen. There were 
over 400 delegates representing Great Brit- 

ain, France, Switzerland, Holland, Den- 
‘hark, Sweden, Norway, E'sthonia, Czechoslov akia, 
! lungary, Rumania, India, South Africa, the Philip- 
ines, Canada, and the United States. Besides the 
‘helegates, many members of the Copenhagen church 
Jnd other Danes were in attendance, especially at the 
jarger evening meetings. The speakers expressed 
i pany points of view, and presented different emphases 
yvhich were new and compelling. Most of the meet- 
figs were held in the Unitarian church, a dignified 
juilding of a type familiar to Americans. Below stairs 
4 here were well-equipped parish rooms; above was an 
duditorium with organ gallery at one end, galleries on 
dither side, and at the other end the pulpit in the 
#niddle of the alcove platform. The minister, Rev. 
‘@horvald Kierkegaard, and the congregation, ex- 
ended every possible courtesy and welcome. 

This is the first of a series of reports, and is by 
Way of introduction. The Congress does not stand 
jlone. It should be viewed against the background of 
shirty-four years of continued planning. ‘‘The In- 
Jernational Congress’ was organized in Boston in 
#900, on the seventy-fifth birthday of cur Association. 
\’o use Dr. Eliot’s happy phrase, it was to be the 
Vevidence and the agency” of a world-wide united 
eligious liberalism. Ten Congresses were held be- 
fore the one at Copenhagen. During the war there 
gvas none, and during the depression it has been per- 
»lexing to know how to proceed. Prior to Copenhagen, 
the last Congress was held seven years ago at Praha. 
Cime having passed, and great anxiety being felt for 
the furtherance of the international work, representa- 
Jives of the major groups met at Arnhem in 1930, and 
j, permanent continuing body was organized to extend 
the international work and to hold frequent congresses. 
ihis is ““The International Association for the Promo- 
fion of Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom.” 
‘t was planned at Arnhem to hold a Congress in 19382, 
jut because of the depression it was deemed inad- 
visable to do this, and instead a business conference 
vas held in Switzerland at St. Gallen. There it was 
Hletermined to ignore the depression and to hold a 
jongress in Copenhagen this past August. 

The members of the Secretariat at the Utrecht 
yffice, and the members of the executive committee 

n England and this country, have contemplated the 
xpproaching Congress with anxiety. Would it be 
orevented by war? Would the depression grow worse? 
Could the speakers from different lands be persuaded 
-o come? Could anyone attend? In short, would 
she Congress be worth while? Such meetings do not 
just happen. They require endless planning and 
work. 

The Copenhagen Congress was worth all the 
affort it cost. In view of the times the attendance 
wasremarkable. It has given strength and encourage- 
ment to the liberals in Denmark, and to all the dele- 
gates of all the constituent groups, and through these 
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delegates to the groups themselves, which number 
something over twenty million people. 

Who can gauge the products of all the gatherings, 
and particularly of this eleventh Congress at Copen- 
hagen? ‘There were excellent addresses and findings 
and definite plans. These were the direct products. 
But there were also by-products. All around the 
main meetings little congresses were held. Men from 
far-separated places conferred together about their 
common problems. Men who had long been in cor- 
respondence at last stood face to face. Many rela- 
tionships were quietly strengthened and are certain to 
be continued through the years in mutual help and 
understanding. 

A word of description concerning one such by- 
product must conclude this introductory report. No 
less than twenty-eight divinity schools were repre- 
sented at Copenhagen by presidents, ex-presidents, 
deans, members of the faculty and trustees. We spent 
an afternoon together. It is hoped that from this 
meeting will come a comparison of curricula, a quick- 
ening of the interest throughout the whole great body 
of liberalism in the training of ministers. Every school 
has something to teach the others. This informal 
session may well be the beginning of fruitful co- 
operation. The Pacific Unitarian School was repre- 
sented by ex-President Earl M. Wilbur and Dr. C. 
S. S. Dutton of San Francisco; Meadville by Dr. Syd- 
ney B. Snow and two trustees; the Harvard Divinity 
School by Professor J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, and one of the Visitors; Tufts 
College by President John A. Cousens, Dean Clarence 
R. Skinner, and Professor Lee S. McCollester. There 
were teachers and trustees from Manchester College, 
Oxford, the Unitarian College at Manchester Uni- 
versity, and Carmarthen College in Wales. The 
theological departments of Amsterdam and Leyden 
Universities in Holland were represented by three 
professors. Besides Patri rch Prochaska and Pro- 
fessor Hnik there were several representatives from 
the Divinity School of the Czech National Church. 
The Unitarian College at Cluj-Kolozsvar, Rumania, 
was represented by Dean Varga and Professor Szent- 
Ivanyi. The four divinity schools in the Philip- 
pines were represented by Archbishop Aglipay and 
Bishop de los Reyes. Space does not permit a full 
list. 

As coordination is developed between the schools, 
it will be interesting to learn what is the total number 
of young men throughout the world who are studying 
for the liberal ministry. The future of organized 
liberal religion will depend. upon their training and 
wisdom and leadership. 

“T sent you to reap that whereon ye have not 
labored: others have labored and ye are entered into 
their labor.’’ We remembered Dr. Wendte’s work 
and enthusiasm, and his dream of a coordinated world 
religious liberalism. Weremembered Dr. Drummond’s 
endless traveling in the pre-war years, renewing and 
kindling fraternal interest. We were grateful to the 
members of the Secretariat for their toil during these 
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recent years. But our chief concern lay with the futur 

Dr. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, lately presiden 
the British General Assembly, was elected presid 
Dr. L. H. van Holk, vice-president; Dr. W. R. M. 
Noordhoff and Dr. H. Faber secretaries. It is a 
strong group, from whom we can expect achievement. 
The work is to be continuous. The next Congress 
is set to meet in England in August, 1937. 

Our American churches have three great tasks 
and opportunities: to help make our International As- 
sociation an increasingly effective instrument as “‘the 


Among Brethren of Many Lands 


John Howland Lathrop 


AIOPENHAGEN and the Congress of Liberal 
Christians, after some weeks spent among 
the various dictatorships in this particularly 
turbulent:summer, is an experience of ex- 
traordinary effect. Suddenly you are aware that you 
can say what is on your mind without looking to see if 
doors and windows are shut, and that you do not have 
to ‘agree with your adversary quickly” if you cannot 
do so conscientiously. If you had sailed from America 
with a somewhat weakened faith in what the Marxian 
calls ““bourgeois liberties’”’ you have become vividly 
conscious that all that is worth calling civilization, 
and the spiritual values of personality, are identified 
with them, and that the liberalism of which our church 
is the religious expression must not and cannot perish. 
Ours is a fateful trust. It was significant that none 
of our German friends was able to be in attendance. 
On the other hand, as I sat in the white meetinghouse 
of the Copenhagen Unitarians and looked about at the 
delegates from a score of countries, I could not but 
wonder if the united shoulders of the religious liberals 
of the world were strong enough to bear the trust. 

Of course, for all of us the political drift is against 
us, but the religious drift toward a reactionary super- 
naturalism on the one hand or irreligion on the other 
is also against us. That the primary need of religious 
liberals in any land is the cheer that comes from con- 
tact with other strugglers was evident from the first 
greetings. The glow in the faces when a Transyl- 
vanian met an American or a Filipino met a Czecho- 
slovakian was the evidence. And this leads me to say 
that of more importance than the formal sessions were 
the opportunities for groups to confer. That we have 
need of such conferences to inspirit us is beyond ques- 
tion. Important also was the counsel concerning 
practical affairs, for which many a delegation turned 
noticeably to that indefatigable committee-meeter, 
the president of the American Unitarian Association. 
The Unitarians of America opened ways through per- 
plexing financial and organization difficulties for many 
a group by contributing Dr. Cornish to Europe this 
summer. 

Our Dutch brothers on whom so much of the re- 
sponsibility for the conferences rested, had their hands 
full in securing the entire program to its issue, for 
some of the twenty-five-minute lecturers had such a 
burden laid upon their thoughts that the hour had 
struck before the manuscript was finished. Occa- 
sionally one was reminded of Hegel absorbed in writ- 


evidence and agency” of a world religious liberalism ;) 
to assist in coordinating the religious liberalism of | 
America, that it may be “so designed that: it be} 
worthy of a heart expanded to much greatness’, and, | 
last and most important, to strengthen and extend our) 
Unitarian churches. Upon our devotion to this last | 
opportunity and task the others obviously must de-|] 
pend for their fulfillment. é | 

Over seventy representatives of our American | 
churches were at Copenhagen. We all returned withy 
a deeper devotion to our own churches. | 


ing his philosophy while the guns of Napoleon fired, 
over Jena. There were theologians among us who} 
seemed unaware of the front on which our generation) 
is living, and unconscious of where the challenge to re-} 
ligion is sounding. The great part,of the discourse,| 
however, pressed with vigor on vital issues, and) 
Americans had occasion to be proud of their repre-) 
sentatives, particularly Dr. Rufus Jones and Dr.| 
Sydney B. Snow, whose papers were universally ac-| 
claimed as among the most pertinent and provocative. | 
Translations of the “gist of the matter” into English | 
or German were available in mimeographed form, or| 
were made on the platform by a very able young 
Hollander, to minimize that most vicious of all the 
curses against human understanding. ‘The Bearing of 
Religion on Practical Life,” ““The Church,” and “Reve-| 
lation,’ as they were discussed, made plain the new} 
adventures in spiritual life which constitute our unique 
obligation. 

Notable was the platform meeting in the great 
Concert Palace to which the Danish ex-Minister of 
Cult, Rev. Ph. Poulson, M. P., extended welcome. 
Ten distinguished representatives of liberal religion 
from as many countries gave five-minute glimpses of } 
the work that is being done, and the translations into }} 
Danish by Rev. Thorwald Kierkegaard carried the ji} 
meeting over the air throughout the country. One jj] 
had the sense, so rare for the religious liberal, of be- 
longing not to a local peculiarity, but to an interna- 
tional movement of significance for the course of hu- | 
man development. 

The mayor of Copenhagen, Dr. Kaper, himself a }} 
member of the Lutheran Church, received us one ]} 
afternoon in the splendid great Town Hall, and wel- 
comed us as one of the movements that promote }} 
international good will. He expressed his conviction 
that religion is the only adequate basis for the de- }j 
velopment of such a spirit. 

Each morning began with a service of worship, }} 
for which an International Hymnal was available. 
It was of interest to find oneself singing a familiar |} 
hymn in German, Czech, or Danish translation. Also” 
one of the weaknesses of liberalism was displayed in | 
the fact that the book was chiefly a selection from || 
orthodox Christianity, and lacked the challenging || 
hymns of the new day which have been the product || 
of American liberalism perhaps more than of any || 
other. : || 


A splendid religious service in the Nicolaj Church | : 
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in the heart of the city brought the conference to a 
close on Sunday morning. In the chancel sat the 
_ ministers of liberal religion, in dress as varied and 


) streets. 
‘t} attend to and is about it. 


4 bers of the Congress. 
¥ minister of the Unitarian church of Copenhagen, with 
}) his wife and daughter and the members of the various 


jj tion, but to act as guide and interpreter. 


\| picturesque as the peoples from whom they came. 
i) Hollanders wearing the ruff; the Patriarch of the 
‘| Czechoslovakian Church with the red chalice em- 


broidered on his robe; Archbishop Aglipay with the 


itself and its people. Copenhagen fulfilled 
the fullest expectations of the first-time 


| visitor. It isa city of wide streets, fine buildings, many 
‘| parks, and beautiful stores, everything immaculately 
clean. 


Its people are courteous, kindly, industrious. 

There is no show of great wealth, although everywhere 
are signs of prosperity. There are no loafers on the 
Everyone seems to have some business to 


The next impression was of the thoroughness and 


it efficiency of the local committee of arrangements. 


| Everything seemed to have been worked out very 
4 carefully for the comfort and convenience of the mem- 
Rev. Thorwald Kierkegaard, 


} committees, seemed always on duty. Whether it 


# was helping to locate a hotel or a museum, or getting 
» a check cashed, or helping in a shopping excursion, 


§ someone was always ready, not only to give informa- 
All this 
) was done in a most cheerful spirit which added to 
} the pleasure of the gathering. 

A third impression was of the Congress itself. 
) A gathering of this kind where several languages are 
2 used is apt to prove tedious for those of us who speak 
+ and understand only English. We never get over our 


% wonder at many of the Europeans who can switch 


‘ instantly from one language to another, and put the 
& rest of us to shame for our rather provincial education, 
by which we are confined to our mother tongue only. 
| However, the Secretariat had wisely provided trans- 
} lations of abstracts of the various set addresses in 
1 English, German and French, so that all could follow 
) the main points of the speaker. Only the discussion 
+ had to be interpreted. This plan saved time and 
§ gave all the real meat of the programs. 

From an American point of view the program 
4 seemed rather metaphysical, and not as practical as 
} one might have wished in view of the world situation 
1 of liberals. There were a few high spots, such as Dr. 
/ Sydney B. Snow’s address on “Our Actual Tasks,” 
} which had to be cut materially because a preceding 
} speaker had taken nearly an hour when twenty-five 
} minutes had been allotted to him, Dr. Rufus Jones’s 
} Pearson Unification Address on “Revelation and 
| History,” Dr. H. J. Rossington’s address on “Our 
} Position in the Church Universal,” a fine historical 
} study, and Dr. Capek’s paper on “Our Relation to the 
Ecumenical Movement.”’ 


insignia of a monseignori; British and Americans in 
the Geneva gown; and yet each one in the congrega- 
tion “heard them as speaking in his own tongue.” 
Was the occasion a prophecy? Will the day come 
when in spite of many set-backs the human spirit will 
set itself free from the bondage with which its child- 
hood has bound it? 


Impressions of the Copenhagen Congress 
Roger F. Etz 


The evening programs were varied. On Wednes- 
day evening, after welcoming speeches, there were 
twelve five-minute speeches giving a picture of con- 
ditions in various parts of the world and the problems 
and opportunities of liberals in these different sec- 
tions. This service was broadcast by radio, and in- 
teresting responses were received from many places. 
One evening was given to the presentation of moving- 
picture films on Denmark and the Dutch Youth Move- 
ment, another to addresses on ““The People of Scandi- 
navia,’ and “‘Grundtrig, the Famous Reformer of 
Denmark,” concluding with a presentation of folk- 
songs and folk-dances of the Scandinavian peoples. 
The concluding evening included a farewell dinner 
and a final meeting for the adoption of resolutions. 

Devotional services each morning were conducted 
by men from different countries, and at the morning 
service on the last Sunday the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, England, the newly 
elected president of the International Association, 
other parts of the service being taken by men from 
Denmark, France, Esthonia, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

But the program was not the most important 
feature of the Congress. If there had been no program 
at all the Congress would have been eminently 
worth while. Four hundred and seven people from 
sixteen countries were reported as having registered 
officially, and many others did not register. The fel- 
lowship with this group, the opportunity to learn at 
first-hand of the problems, the difficulties, the triumphs 
and the possibilities of liberal religious work in these 
various lands was worth all it cost in time and money 
to attend. Especially to us Americans, they brought 
a picture of a struggle now going on for our common 
cause about which we know little. They made us 
conscious of the precious heritage of freedom which is 
ours, and made us wonder whether we are worthy heirs 
of those who in past generations fought these same 
battles for us. They tended to make us apologetic for 
our easy-going acceptance of all our spiritual heritage, 
so that there was much heart-searching to evaluate 
our own tasks and opportunities—not to say obliga- 
tions—as liberal religious leaders in such times as 
these. 

To one member of the Congress, at least, there 
came this conviction—that this is a time of world 
crisis for all liberals, that we in America have an un- 
paralleled opportunity and obligation for leadership, 
and that we as organized groups of liberals must 
awaken to these opportunities and obligations or 
perish from the earth. 
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HANCOCK COUNTY CONFERENCE 


Every year, in late summer, the First 
Unitarian Society, Ellsworth, Me., enter- 
tains the Hancock County Conference, 
which includes summer people and perma- 
nent residents of Mt. Desert Island and 
neighboring communities. This year the 
conference met for morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions August 16. The 
church was literally packed to the doors 
at all sessions. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Spiritual Recovery and Development,” 
and this was presented from seven points 
of view by men of wide fame. Hon. Henry 
Morgenthau of New York, former United 
States ambassador to Turkey and father 
of the secretary of the treasury, revealed 
an intimate knowledge of the ideals of the 
present administration in Washington 
in an address on “Spiritual Tendencies in 
National Government.’ In an address 
on “Machines, Money, and Men,” Dr. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, minister of the 
First Parish in Brighton, Mass., showed 
that our ‘‘machine age’? need not reduce 
men to automatons but can be so or- 
ganized as to give men larger leisure, and 
that we can abolish drudgery and poverty. 
The problem of the spiritual and cultural 
use of increased leisure was analyzed by 
Henry Edison Williams of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Hon. Henry F. Merrill of Portland, Me., 
president of a men’s club of 2,500 members, 
testified that business can be conducted 
successfully on Christian principles. The 
new president of the University of Maine, 
Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, stated the principles 
on which he believes the youth of today can 
be trained for the life of the new era. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., speaking 
on “Freedom From or Freedom For?” 
urged his hearers to consider their duties 
rather than their privileges in the new era. 
Bishop James E. Freeman of Washington, 
D. C., spoke at the evening session on “‘Im- 
potence or Power?” showing that the 
spiritual dynamic is absolutely necessary 
if the life of the nation is to be guided 
toward economic and political success. 
He declared that the theme of this con- 
ference “is more vital than any scheme 
which our Congress in Washington has de- 
bated in the last five years.”’ 

An unusual feature of the conference 
was an hour of meditative music at the 
beginning of the evening sessions. The 
Kneisel Quartet of New York, N. Y., gave 
this musical program, choosing numbers 
principally from Beethoven. 


* * 
MINISTERS’ MEETING 
A union meeting of ministers’ clubs, 
Congregational, Universalist, and Uni- 


tarian, will be held on Monday, September 
24, at 11 a. m., in Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Dr. Andrew Banning 
will speak upon “The Civie Church.’ 
There will be discussion. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE E CHILDREN'S M MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 


tion address 
| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


| Liberal?’’ and addresses by the following speakers: Richard | 


| Joseph T. Woodruff, of the N. FR. Regional Planning 


must have the loyal support of every 
| Unitarian. 
| you are not already a subscriber, please 


| day. $3.00 per year. 


‘trains for the liberal ministry of ; 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 | 
today. Association with the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago adds to the) 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- | 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


CONFERENCES and round tables on apie problems, 


a jury- panel discussion on “‘What Constitutes a 


H. Conant, Massachusetts Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare; Maurice Taylor of the Jewish Welfare Center of 
Boston: Bradford E. Gale. President of the Y. P. R. U.; | 
Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education: | 


Commission; President Herbert C. Parsons of the League; 
Rev. Miles Hanson, minister of the First Church in | 
Roxbury. F | 
Eastern Convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Northfield, Mass., September 28-30 


Write or phone Cap. 1230 for reservations. 
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PERSONALS 


Mrs. A. N. Foster of Lexington, Mass., 
wife of a Universalist minister affiliated 
with the Unitarian Fellowship, has been 
invited to direct the pageantry in observ- 
ance of the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of Saybrook, Conn. 
The celebration, which is to be held dur- 
ing 1935, will be one of a number to take 
place at historic centers of the state. Mr 
and Mrs. Foster recently moved to Lexing- 
ton, Mass., from Norwich, Conn. 


Rev. Georges S. Cooke, minister of the 
Second Congregational Society, Unitarian, 
Northampton, Mass., returned from Na- 
ples, Italy, Wednesday, August 29. Mr. 
Cooke sailed last May. After traveling 
two weeks with friends in Morocco and 
after short visits in Italy and Egypt, he 
went to the Lebanon Mountains in Syria, 
where he spent the greater part of the 
summer with his mother and sisters. 


* * 
JUNIOR ALLIANCE AT NEWTON 


The fall conference of Junior Alliance 
branches will be held with the branch at 


Channing Church, Vernon and Eldridge 
Streets, Newton, Mass., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 29. Miss Ruth Twiss will be the 
speaker at the afternoon meeting, which 
will immediately follow the box luncheon. 
The morning session will begin at eleven 
o’clock. Reports from the branches will 
be heard and suggestions for winter ac-_ 
tivities will be discussed. 

The chairman would like to hear from 
the branch secretaries before Wednesday, 
September 26, the number from each 
branch planning to attend. Please notify 
Mrs. W. E. Cross, 54 Summer Street, 
Taunton, Mass. 

* * 

Canton, Mass.—During September 
and October Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, | 
minister of the First Congregational Parish, ; 
Unitarian, Canton, Mass., will conduct 
services in both the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches. Joint services will be 
held alternately in the respective churches _ |) 
during November and December, and af-_ 
ter these two trial periods the societies |} 
will attempt to make a permanent arrange- 
ment. 
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Speakers at Northfield 


Also sessions on League affairs and 
jury panel at Eastern Convention 
Formal addresses, a jury-panel discus- 
sion with seven participants, a session de- 
voted to Laymen’s League chapter pro- 
grams and activities, another session on 
affairs of the League at large, and infor- 
mal group conferences to talk over special 
chapter problems, constitute the com- 
pleted program of the League’s Eastern 
Convention, to be held at Northfield, 
| Mass., Friday to Sunday, September 28- 
|} 80. 
) “Relief and Unemployment” and ‘‘Un- 
j,employment Insurance’”’ will be discussed 
| at the opening session Friday afternoon 
respectively by Richard H Conant, 
commissioner of public welfare for Massa- 
‘| chusetts, and by Maurice Taylor, director 
‘of district service for the Jewish Welfare 
Center of Boston, Mass. After these and 
} all addresses there will be general discus- 
sion from the floor. 


church in Lincoln, Mass., will speak on 
i‘‘Liberal Religion and the Social Gospel,”’ 
}and Payson Smith, Massachusetts com- 
| missioner of education, will discuss ‘“The 
i Element of the Individual in Education.” 
i Periods for group conferences have been 
jiarranged for Friday and Saturday nights 
)following the convention sessions. 
j Several of the newly constituted ‘“‘chap- 
‘Ster counsellors,’ volunteer field men for 
ithe League, will participate in the session 
devoted to chapter affairs Saturday 
@morning, and this will be followed by the 
jury panel. William Roger Greeley, 
‘honorary vice-president of the League, will 
be foreman, and he and the following men 
will consider ‘“What Constitutes a Lib- 
fkeral?”’ in certain departments of human 
fliving: Professor W. Linwood Chase of 
#Boston University—religion; Dr. Robert 
‘C. Dexter, secretary of the Department of 
§ Social Relations of the American Unitarian 
Association—social service; Harold M. 
‘Davis, federal director of re-employment 
or New Hampshire—business; Larry S. 
i) Davidow, Detroit, Mich., attorney—in- 
Adustrial problems; Herbert C. Parsons, 
@president of the League—politics; Frank 
W. Scott, Boston publisher—education. 
% Saturday afternoon will be free for 
sports and recreation, and delegates will 
ibe guests of people of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church of Northfield in a 
Nmotor tour of the beautiful country sur- 
itrounding the town. That night the 
&speakers will be Joseph T. Woodruff, con- 
Asultant for the New England Regional 
i}Planning Board, on ‘What Planning Is 
Doing and Can Do for New England,” 
jand Mr. Parsons on “‘Liberal Religion 
Jand the Community.” 
} “The League This Coming Year’’ will 
‘lbe the subject of general discussion at 
the Sunday morning session. Henry D. 


Sharpe, treasurer of the League and chair- 
man of its finance committee, will present 
the financial phase of the League’s future, 
stressing the need of increased member 
support, which during the past year was 
doubled over the figure for the preceding 
year. The presentation and discussion of 
resolutions will follow. 

Rev. Miles Hanson, minister of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., will preach the 
convention sermon at the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church. The minister, 
Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, will conduct 
the service of worship. The regular fall 
meeting of the Council will be held around 
the dinner table Sunday at 1.00 p. m. 

* * 
DEAN FENN MEMORIAL TO 
BE UNVEILED AT HARVARD 


The opening exercises of the Harvard 
Divinity School will be held in Divinity 
Chapel, Tuesday morning, September 25, 
at ten o’clock. Professor Julius Seelye 
Bixler will give the address “‘On the Study 
of Religion.” 

At the conclusion of the service the me- 
morial tablet to the late Dean William 
Wallace Fenn, now in place in the chapel, 
will be unveiled. 


* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Carleton M. Soule, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts School of Art, has been 
appointed to the teaching staff of Proctor 
Academy as instructor of mechanical 
drawing and the fine arts. He has had six 
years’ experience in arts and crafts work 
in various camps. 

He will develop courses at Proctor to 
give boys full opportunity to express 
themselves along creative and constructive 
lines, developing their ability to see more 
clearly and intelligently the value of art 
in its many forms and to appreciate more 
completely their studies in English and 
history. The class work under his direc- 
tion will supplement the Practical Arts 
course. Boys will study mural designing, 
will learn to make posters and scenery, as 
well as doing much individual work in arts 
and crafts such as bookplates and Christ- 
mas cards. 

School opened September 11 with an 
enrollment of fifty, of whom forty-two are 
boarding students. Philip P. Sharples of 
Cambridge, Mass., chairman of the board 
of trustees, spoke to the school. 

* ok 


RETREAT FOR WOMEN 


Rev. Earl C. Davis, minister of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian) of Pe- 
tersham, Mass., will assist at the Retreat 
for women to be conducted at Senexet, 
October 16-19, by Dr. Charles E. Park, 
minister of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass. 

Reservations for the Retreat, which is 
open to all, should be made as soon as 
possible through Mrs. Theodore C. Wil- 
liams, Hotel Charlesgate, Boston, for the 
number of accommodations is limited. 


NORTHAMPTON UNION SERVICES 


The Second Congregational 
(Unitarian), Northampton, Mass., re- 
sumed services Sunday, September 2, 
with a union service in which all the 
Protestant churches of the city joined. 
Rev. Georges S. Cooke preached on the 
subject: ““The Coming World Revolution.” 

The Unitarian church and the First 
Congregational Church are planning to 
continue the union services which they 
held jointly last April, May and June, 
first in the Congregational church and 
later in the Unitarian. The services this 
fall will be at the First Church and will be 
in charge of Mr. Cooke, the Unitarian 
minister. These services have been a great 
success and well attended. 


* * 


TAUNTON MEMORIAL SERVICE 


A memorial service to the late Rev. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant is to be held in the 
church of the First Congregational Society, 
Unitarian, of Taunton, Mass., Sunday, 
October 7, at 7.30 p. m. Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of 
the First Church in Boston, Mass., and 
Rev. Wilton E. Cross, present minister of 
the Taunton church, will participate in the 
service. Mr. Sturtevant served the Taun- 
ton church from 1911 to 1925, after which 
he became minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Baltimore, Md. 


* 


Society 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Millar Burrows is professor of Biblical 
Theology at Yale University, and is 
president of the American School of 
Oriental Research. 

Louis C. Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Earl C. Davis is minister of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), Pe- 
tersham, Mass., and is president of the 
board of trustees of The Christian Regis- 
ter. 

Roger F. Etz is secretary and general su- 
perintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the First 
Parish, Weston, Mass., and is literary 
editor of The Christian Register. 

John H. Lathrop is minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oliver Martin received the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy from Harvard in 1934. 
He was the stated supply at the First 
Unitarian Society, West Upton, Mass., 
during 1933-34. 

Howard G. Matson is minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Houlton, Me. 

James McDonald is High Commissioner 
for Refugees (Jewish and others) Coming 
from Germany. 

Richard M. Steiner is minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore. 
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Pleasantries 


Buddy Hunter, an eight-year-old, came 
home the other day from a visit to his 
grandmother. 

“Mother,” he inquired, “do you know 
why they call them ‘grandmothers’?”’ 


Mother proceeded to explain the rela- | 


tionship, but only got about half-way 
through when Buddy interrupted with: 

“Naw, that’s not the reason. It’s be- 
cause they are grander to little boys than 
mothers are.”’—Huachange. 

* * 

The professor had just finished an eve- 
ning talk on Sir Walter Scott and his 
works when a lady said: “Oh, professor, I 
have so enjoyed your talk. Scott is a 
great favorite of mine.” 


“Indeed,” said the professor. ‘What 
one of his books do you like best?” 
“Oh,’”’ answered the lady, “I haven’t 


read any of his books, but I am so fond 
of his emulsion—I’ve used a lot of that.””— 
Exchange. 

The editor of the country newspaper 
went home to dinner smiling radiantly. 

“You must have had some good for- 
tune this morning,’ greeted his wife. 

“Indeed I did,’’ announced the editor. 
“Jim Smith, who hasn’t paid his sub- 
scription for ten years, came inand stopped 
his paper.” —Hachange. 

K * 

Uncle Charlie (handing his nephew a 
$1 bill): “Now be careful with that money, 
Jimmie. Remember the old saying, ‘A fool 
and his money are soon parted.’ ”’ 

Jimmie: ‘‘Yes, Uncle Charlie, but I want 
to thank you for parting with it just the 
same.’’—Pathfinder. 

Mrs. Fitzwell (socially inclined): ““My 
dear, I have picked a husband for you.” 

Her daughter: ‘‘Very well; but I tell you 
emphatically that when it comes to buying 
the wedding dress I’ll select the material 
myself.” —Whitley Seaside Herald. 

* *k 


Woman (to tramp): ““Go away, or Ill 
call my husband.” 

Tramp: ‘‘Oh, I know ’im. ‘E’s the little 
fellow who told me to clear out yesterday or 
’e’d call ’is wife!’’— Humorist. 

* * 

Instruments that will throw the voice 
of a speaker a mile have been invented. 
Now we only want one that will throw the 


speaker the same distance.—Punch. 
* 


Professor: “‘Fools ask questions that | 


wise men cannot answer.”’ 


Frederick: ‘I wondered why I flunked 


in that chemistry exam.’’—E xchange. 
* 
Berg was shot dead by two gunmen in 
a crowded loop restaurant. He is in a 
critical condition.—Minneapolis paper. 
* 1 
Hitler is removing his opponents von 
by von.—Ohio State Journal. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of nien’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Sydney B. Snow. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church | 


of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 


ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Morning | 


John | 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, | 


| semi-invalids. 


| Rates $10 up. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate ecard furnished on request. 


| 

A Business Worman who has an attractive apar 
ment in Cambridge would like to share it with | 
congenial person. Reasonable terms. Write J. W 
eare Christian Register. 


Dorchester Private Home for elderly people «a 
Excellent food and care. Sunw 
Piazza and garden with spacious ground! 
Tal. 2825. | 


rooms. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE, 


| 


of address 


Send New and Old One and allovs 


| 


8 to 10 days notice | 


The Age-Old Vision of | 


| 


YO: Wiser 


Triumphant above the materialism of a machine age, the sensitive soul 
seeks and finds an answer to its deepest need in the conception of religion 


as the life of the spirit. 


Youth is the golden age of idealism. Thousands of intelligent and thought- 
ful young people of today are subconsciously forswearing the crude re- 
ligious conceptions of yesterday. They are searching for a religious out- 
look which will harmonize with modern ethical and intellectual standards. 


Liberal religion meets this need. Many who may ultimately become 
spiritual leaders are being reached and influenced through the work of 


the National Library Committee. 


Each three-dollar contribution places The Christian Register in one more 


college library—thirty dollars pays for ten library subscriptions. 


Your 


contribution will be gratefully appreciated, whether it be large or small. 


For further information write 


J. HARRY HOOPER, Secretary 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


The National Library Committee 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PC OCer a) Dect Carer yir aC oid ato yo 


